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GERMANIC PHILOLOGY. 

Karl Verner, Afhandlinger og Breve, udgivne 
af Selskab for germansk Filologi, med en bio- 
grafi ved Marius Vib^ek. Kobenhavn, 1903, 
(J. Frimodts Forlag.)— Leipzig, 1903, (Otto 
Harrassowitz.) 8vo., rv, xcii & 372 pp. 
M. 10,— 

Karl Verner died in the autumn of 1896. 
Among the wreaths which decorated his casket, 
was one from a little coterie of young Danish 
philologists, who a year or two later founded the 
still flourishing " Selskab for germansk Filologi " 
(Society of Germanic Philology) in Copenhagen. 
There could have been no more fitting oecasion 
for these young scholars to unite for the first time 
in expressing themselves than in paying homage 
to him who had done more than any other Dane 
to make the world of philological workers respect 
the contributions of Danish scholarship. There 
could have been no more fitting burden for the 
new society to take upon its young shoulders than 
to raise a monument to his memory. In 1899, a 
committee was appointed to undertake the work, 
and in the beginning of this year the work stood 
finished. 

Like Thorwaldsen's Museum looming up on all 
sides of the sculptor's modest ivy-covered grave, 
this monument to Verner is also a collection of 
his works. 

There has perhaps never been a scholar of equal 
importance in his line whose memory has stood in 
greater need of a collection of his works than Ver- 
ner. His name might otherwise threaten to 
become mythical in the history of philology. It 
is almost incredible that this man whose work well- 
nigh marks a new era in his department and whose 
name is attached to one of the most important of 
the so-called laws in comparative philology should 
have published no single book. Those few articles 
of his which did see the light in philological peri- 
odicals and which had to be hauled out of him, as 
it were, by encouraging teachers and friends, fill 
in all no more than about 116 pages. No one will 
deny, however, that they make up in quality for 
what they lack in quantity, and students of com- 
parative philology have reason to be thankful that 
they have now been made more accessible than 



when buried in old series of Kuhn's and other 
Zeitschrifts. The articles are reprinted in the 
same form in which they originally appeared, but 
the first two, Eine ausnahme der ersten lautver- 
schiebung and Zwr ablautsfrage, are supplemented 
by a few additions and corrections which Verner 
himself had made in his own copies of the articles. 
Most of these are additional examples. On the 
whole, this part of the " Verner Book " (as it is 
called in Copenhagen) contributes nothing new. 
It simply facilitates access to the articles and en- 
ables us more easily to get a survey of Verner's 
work as a whole. 

That which is new in the Verner Book and 
which will be especially welcome to all students of 
Germanic or Slavic philology is the selection of 
Verner's letters. They have been selected with a 
view to giving us more opportunity to profit by 
Verner's philological work and more material by 
which to estimate it ; those letters or parts of let- 
ters which are purely private are not included. 
It is necessary for any one who wants to be able 
to appreciate Verner's work to know these philo- 
logical letters of his, of which he wrote very many, 
especially in proportion to the bulk of his publi- 
cations. His biographer in the Verner Book 
accounts for this extensive letter-writing as follows : 

" He did not find pleasure so much in the re- 
sults that he might get out of his work, still less in 
publishing them, but in the process of investiga- 
tion itself. He designates himself an ' Epikuraer 
des Erkennens.' He was happy when he was 
working and he put his whole soul into his work, 
forgetting everything else. And it almost seems 
as if he did not really enjoy his work until he had 
an opportunity to discuss the problem with some 
good friend. In Aarhus (his native town) and 
also partly in Halle, where he spent several years, 
he was cut off from personal intercourse with fel- 
low-philologists, and he had to be content with 
letter-writing. Hence his numerous philological 
letters. At first it was his instructor C. W. Smith 
(Docent in Slavic languages at the University of 
Copenhagen) with whom he discussed problems of 
accentuation as with a comrade. Later it is Hoff- 
ory, ' dessen sprachwissenschaftlicher Amyntor ich 
seit seinem 12ten Jahre gewesen bin.' They were 
both from Aarhus and were for many years 
friends who kept up a correspondence on the freest 
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terms. Of a somewhat different nature is the cor- 
respondence with Vilhelm Thomsen. Verner 
writes to him more for the sake of asking an au- 
thority's opinion." Most of the letters were writ- 
ten to the three persons mentioned, but there are 
also letters to Brugmann, Sievers, Mogk, Jesper- 
sen and others. 

A word or two to indicate the nature of the 
letters. 

The first one in the collection (to Professor 
Smith) is an appropriate beginning, for it gives us 
some of Verner's ideas about the aims and methods 
of comparative philology in general. He says 
among other things : " According to my opinion, 
we have no right to speak about laws in language 
[Verner's " law " — the irony of it !], for there are 
no exceptions to a law, and you know the excep- 
tions are often so numerous that they might almost 
just as well be considered as ' law ' ; if we were 
mere Kemplerian talking-machines, we might per- 
haps arrive at some certain formulas, such as laws 
for sound-changes and frictional wear and tear on 
the machinery, but there are also the psychical 
processes to be taken into consideration, which 
account for popular etymologies, analogy, etc. So 
we can probably get no further than to formulate 
rules, and first of all the old rule : nulla regula 
sine exceptione. In order to give the method firm- 
ness we may perhaps even go so far as to invert 
the sentence and say: nulla exceptio sine regula ; 
I mean there must be some cause for any excep- 
tion to a rule otherwise dominant in a language, 
if this cause be apparent to us or not." 

The next letter (also to Professor Smith), which 
fills more than 25 printed pages, only escapes 
being a regular philological treatise because it is 
informal in tone and is interspersed with digres- 
sions. Verner himself felt this, for he says in 
closing the letter : " Finally, I beg you to read all 
this not as a treatise, but as a letter with all those 
inaccuracies in style and expression, that leglrett, 
without which it is impossible for me to write a 
letter, but which I should have avoided if I had 
been writing for publication." The main matter 
in hand is Servian accentuation and its relation to 
Eussian accentuation. But in speaking of the 
difficulty of such investigations, Verner digresses 
to tell about how already as a school-boy he 
began to speculate about problems in language and 
especially about the inconsistency between ortho- 



graphy and pronunciation. This is, in fact, a 
matter which always seems to have been a good 
deal on Verner's mind, and he would have been 
one of the first to enter upon any kind of cam- 
paign for the reform of the spelling-systems of the 
world. One of the few treatises which he has 
published and which is reprinted in the Verner 
Book, was written to advocate the discontinuance 
of the use of capital letters for beginning nouns in 
Danish (as in German). The question was at that 
time under discussion in the ministry of education, 
but unfortunately conservatism won the day and 
the capital letters are still " official." 

Verner's letters to Professor Smith are almost 
always concerned with Slavic accent, but he fre- 
quently digresses on questions of Danish accent by 
way of illustration, for he feels keenly the diffi- 
culty of detecting the finest shades of accent in 
any other but his native language. On account 
of these digressions, these letters are valuable as 
well to students of Germanic as students of Slavic 
languages. 

In Verner's correspondence with Hoffory, the 
discussions are naturally more often concerned 
with questions of Germanic philology. Thus, in 
one of his letters where he finds it necessary to 
begin in the conventional manner with an excuse 
for his not having written sooner, his excuse is 
that he had got hold of "Wilh. Scherer's Zur Ge- 
sehiehte der deutselien Spraehe, and his correspond- 
ence and everything else had to wait until he had 
devoured it. He is enthusiastic over the book 
and he then and there in his letter begins to dis- 
cuss various points in it with Hoffory. 

Verner's letters to Professor Vilhelm Thomsen 
will be for many the most interesting ones, for it 
was Professor Thomsen who encouraged Verner 
to publish Eine Ausnahme der ersten Lautversohie- 
bung, and it is in these letters that we see the 
wonderful monograph come into being, as it were. 
We have the whole monograph in little in a letter 
to Professor Thomsen dated May 1, 1875. 

So much for the reprints and letters in the Ver- 
ner Book. The third part of the book is the bio- 
graphy. The very beginning of it gives us the 
key to the biographer's method ; he introduces it 
with one of the several sketches for an autobio- 
graphy which were found among Verner's papers 
after his death. It runs as follows : 

" I, Karl Adolf Verner, son of deceased hose- 
weaver Fritz Verner and his wife Katharine 
Dorothea, nee Odense, likewise deceased, was born 
in Aarhus, March 7th, 1846. Having been sent 
to school when I was scarcely 4 years old, I had 
by the time I was 11 absorbed all the knowledge 
which the public school in Aarhus could give me. 
Then at the suggestion of our pastor it was de- 
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cided to send me to the 'gymnasium,' which at 
that time afforded every third pupil free instruc- 
tion. From here I was graduated as ' student ' 
in the year 1864 with the highest honors, and a 
year later I took ' examen philosophicum ' at the 
university. It was my intention to study Classical 
philology, but since I had already in school be- 
come acquainted with modern comparative philo- 
logy, and at the deceased Professor Lyngbye's 
lectures became still more interested in this sub- 
ject, my attention was divided between Classical, 
Oriental and Norse philology. Finally in the year 
1873, when my relatives insisted on my winding 
up my university studies with an examination, 
I took the ' magisterkonferens ' (M. A.) in the 
Slavic languages and literature, for which exami- 
nation I had prepared myself by a year's stay in 
Russia. During the involuntary leisure which I 
had in Jutland directly after my examination, I 
sketched the plans (in 1875) for a couple of philo- 
logical articles which I published in Kuhn's Zeit- 
sehrift, Bd. xxin, under the title Eine aumahme 
der ersten lautverschiebung and Zur ablautsfrage. 
For these articles the Academy of Science in 
Berlin conferred on me a portion of the Bopp 
foundation for philologists, and at the same time I 
was offered a position of some kind or other which 
would be most suitable for my abilities. My cir- 
cumstances did not permit me to refuse this offer. 
I preferred a library position and in the autumn 
of 1876 I received an appointment in the Univer- 
sity Library in Halle, where I remained more than 
6 years. Then having received encouragement 
from Denmark and being myself driven by a long- 
ing for my home, I sent in an application for the 
docentship in Slavic languages and literature at 
the University of Copenhagen, which had become 
vacant in the autumn of 1882 at the death of my 
instructor Professor C. W. Smith. My applica- 
tion was accepted and I entered upon my new 
duties January 1st, 1883. 

" In addition to the above mentioned works, I 
have only published some small articles in various 
philological periodicals. 

" On January 22nd of this year (1887), the phil- 
osophical faculty of the University of Heidelberg 
conferred upon me the degree of Ph. D. honoris 
causa — the aftermath of the appointing of hon- 
orary doctors which took place last summer on 
the occasion of the University's 500th anniversary. 

" I am unmarried and childless." 

Likewise throughout the biography, by means 
of extracts from his letters, Verner is allowed to 
speak for himself as much as possible. The miss- 
ing links have been supplied by surviving friends 
and relatives. On the whole, the reader has the 
impression that he is becoming acquainted with 
Verner as he really was. We are allowed to 
glance into his workshop and to become acquainted 
with his methods. 



One of the lessons that Verner teaches us in 
method is ; Keep your eye steadily on your one 
small point and you will discover more than if 
you survey hastily a large field. As a young 
student he had become interested in Slavic ac- 
centuation, and after he had once determined to 
make it the subject of special study, he never 
abandoned this purpose as long as he lived ; and 
this in spite of serious hindrances and discourage- 
ments. What could be more discouraging than 
for hie own professor to advise him not to take up 
the study, for it was " difficult and would never 
lead to any results." Moreover, his material pro- 
spects were a loud protest against a study which 
could bring him no pecuniary profit. But he 
never gave up. After all digressions and in all 
the intervals between his duties he came back to 
his original purpose. One of the digressions was 
Eine Ausnahme der ersten Lautverschiebung, and 
it is not too much to say that this great discovery 
was a direct result of that work which, according 
to Professor Smith, could " lead to no results." 

But not only as a scholar, but also as a man, 
has Verner qualities to win our esteem. We re- 
spect his scrupulous conscientiousness in fulfilling 
duties which were not always exactly what he most 
desired to spend his time on. In the capacity of 
librarian in Halle, he worked as if the library and 
not Slavic accentuation was the interest of his life. 
Likewise when he became docent in Copenhagen, 
he had such exalted ideas about the duties of a 
university instructor, and he was so scrupulous in 
living up to these ideas, that not only did he not 
have much time left from his university duties for 
private work, but it is thought by many that it 
was this zeal which caused his early death. Not 
only did he hold more lectures than were required 
of him, but whenever one of his students desired 
to take up some special or advanced work which 
was not given at the university, Verner was always 
ready to give him free private instruction. If it 
did not suit the student to come to Verner, Ver- 
ner trudged to the student's home. 

Perhaps these few remarks will be enough to 
convince students of philology that the Verner 
Book is a new acquisition which deserves their 
attention. Not only is it a valuable book, but it 
is very interesting both from a philological and 
from a general human point of view. 

The book is gotten up in pleasant form and 
contains three photographs, two of Verner him- 
self and one of Verner, Hoffory and a third friend 
together. As a supplement to the book is given 
a description of the apparatus which Verner con- 
structed and used for phonometrical investigations. 
Both the description and the illustrative drawings 
have been supplied by Verner's brother. 

Sophia Yhlen-Olsek Bertelsen. 

Aarhui, Denmark. 



